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PREPACE 


THAT public opinion has been roused in regard to the wide- 
spread misery and degradation in civilised communities is a 
real gain, for it means that public bodies and private 
individuals are eager to make use of opportunities of improve- 
ment. Hence all questions as to the best ways of using our 
opportunities have come to have pressing importance. The 
sluggard neglects his opportunities, and suffers himself ; but 
the thoughtless man, who misuses his opportunities, is only 
too likely to do harm to others as well as to disappoint himself, 
The possibilities of mischief which arise incidentally in con- 
nection with effort for social amelioration are so many that 
they ought to be taken serieusly into account. It is curious 
how soon we forget our-Svin' national experience, and the evil 
which was wrought a century ‘ago, by philanthropic but 
mistaken legislation’ "ünder titeold-Poor Law. It is very 
necessary in the present day that тезу féef deeply should 
also try to think clearly. This pamphlet seems to me to be 
admirably calculated to help readers to think, and especially 
to induce Christian readers to consider where they stand, 
and what they stand for, so that they may be better able to 
act rightly. The Roman Catholic Church, with its many 
ramifications in all parts of the world and all classes of 
society, has shown a wonderful power of organising a collec- 
tive Christian opinion on these burning questions, and those 
who desire to consider the matter in greater detail would be 
well advised to read Father Bernard Vaughan's “ Socialism 
from a Christian Standjpoint." Enthusiasts are tempted to 
disparage thinking, as an excuse for dilatoriness, and are 
eager at all hazards to be up and doing. But careful thinking 
is never a waste of time ; it is the shortest way round, for it 
can prevent us from falling into blunders which may prove 
very difficult to rectify, if, indeed, it is possible for us to do 
so atall. We can go to work with better heart if we have 
good grounds to hope that our efforts will really bring about 
the end we have in view ; and the following pages call atten- 
tion in clear and forcible language to some of the dangers 
against. which we should try to guard 
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SOCIALISM AND „RELIGION. 
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it is necessary ‘о:беўпе”;* Socialism’ and ‘‘ Religion "' 
somewhat closely. Professor Flint defines Socialism 

as ‘‘a theory of social organisation which sacrifices the 
legitimate liberties of individuals to the will of the com- 
munity." In a more restricted sense it may be said 
to be a system of social organisation which denies the right 
of private individual property, and declares that Society, 
organised as the State, should own all wealth, direct all 
labour, and compel the equal distribution of all produce. 
Some Socialists are not prepared at present to go this length. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., for example, has said that, 
‘tat the present time all that the Socialist need do is to lay 
down and defend as a general principle that the reward for 
work should be certain and sufficient, and that full 
opportunity should be given to each adult to work at some 
remunerative employment.” 

But Mr. Macdonald's “© general principle,” if consistently 
carried out, would ultimately result in Socialism as it has 
been defined above, and this is not denied, even where, 
for purposes of policy, it is not insisted upon. Professor 
Flint's definition of political Socialism which is the only 
kind of Socialism that is of any practical importance—may, 
therefore, be taken as approximately correct. 

** Religion ” has next to be defined, and in this connection 
it must be understood to mean Christianity. Modern 
Socialism has grown up within Christendom, and Christianity 
is the only form of religion with which Socialism has any 
concern. То frame a definition which shall include ‘‘ all who 
profess and call themselves Christians '' is by no means easy. 
But in the widest sense Christianity may be defined as the 
religion based on the teaching of Jesus Christ, involving as 
part of its essential doctrines the belief in a personal God, 
a future life, and a judgmentto come. Four questions have 
to be considered :— 


I. What is the relation, if any, of Socialism to 
Religion? 


lo 


Are they opposed to each other? 
3. Are they allied to each other? 


Can an orthodox Christian, without manifest 
inconsistency, call himself a Socialist and identify 
himself with the Socialist movement? 
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SOCIALISM ESSENTIALLY SECULAR. 


т. heres „arë those > who ‘maintain that there is no 
necessary relation between "Christianity and Socialism. 
‘ Socialigm;,’’ says Ms, Ramsay Macdonald, * has no more 
to do. with a man’s religion ‘thar, dt “has with the colour of 
his hair. Socialism deals With’’setular things, not with 
ultimate beliefs." 

In a word, a Socialist, like a Liberal or a Conservative, 
may be of any religion or no religion. Thus the National 
Council of the Independent Labour Party “© repudiates the 
attack upon Socialism on the ground that Socialism is opposed 
to religion, and declares that the Socialist movement embraces 
men and women of all forms of religious beliefs, and offers 
the most complete freedom in this respect within its ranks." 

This may be quite possible under existing conditions. 
But would it be so if the Socialist State were ever estab- 
lished? Socialism, being a scheme of social organisation, 
could not possibly leave Religion out of account. It would 
be one of the first questions to demand attention. Could 
Religion be publicly practised and maintained under 
Socialism as it is at present? The Government would have 
to determine whether a certain number of men should be 
withdrawn from productive industry to serve as Ministers 
of Religion, and whether part of the produce of labour 
should be applied for the support of these men and the 
maintenance of public worship. As a large number of 
Socialists are bitterly hostile to Christianity, such questions 
would be difficult to decide. But they could not be ignored. 
Christianity is an important factor of modern Social 
organisation, and Socialism would be compelled to take 
account of it. 


BORN AND CRADLED IN ATHEISM. 


2. This being the case, the second question demands 
consideration. Is Socialism hostile to Christianity? This 
can be answered either by an appeal to authority or by a 
consideration of the subject on its merits. It is sometimes 
said that to appeal to authority is an unfair method of contro- 
versy, because it is an attempt to fix the opinions of a few 
individuals upon the whole Socialist movement. Most 
unprejudiced people, however, will allow that on a question 
of this kind it is quite legitimate to consult the opinions of 
representative Socialists. They may at least be presumed 
to understand their own system, and their statements may 
not unfairly be taken to represent the views of a considerable 
number of Socialists. 
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Socialism was born and cradled in Atheism and 
Materialism, and all its leading exponents, with scarcely an. 
exception, have been Materialists and Atheists. Karl Marx 
was an Atheist, and declared that ‘‘ Religion is a fantastic 
degradation of human nature," and ''the sheep's nature 
of a Christian is shown in his resemblance to the Lamb of 
God." And attacks upon, or sneers at, Religion, and 
especially Christianity, underlie much that he wrote. Mr. 
Belfort Bax, the philosopher of modern Socialism, is equally 
definite: ‘‘The establishment of Society on a Socialistic 
basis," he says, in his ‘‘ Religion of Socialism,” '' would 
imply the definite abandonment of all theological cults. Since 
the notion of a transcendent God, or semi-divine prophet, 
is but the counterpart and analogue of the transcendent 
governing class." The testimony of Tke Social Democrat 
(the official organ of the German Socialist Party) is to the 
same effect :—‘‘ When God is driven out of the world of men 
the whole system of privilege by the Grace of God comes to 
the ground. And when heaven hereafter is recognised as a 
big lie men will attempt to establish heaven here. Therefore, 
whoever assails Christianity assails at the same time 
Monarchy and Capitalism.” 


* WAS JESUS A SOCIALIST ?" 


Whatever may be thought of these opinions, it cannot 
be denied that they are held by the group of Socialists 
comprised of the Socialist Party of Great Britain, the British 
Socialist Party, the various Clarion organisations, and the 
majority of Continental Socialists. It is important to note 
they hold that all religions are directly opposed to the 
materialism which is an integral part of Socialist philosophy. 
This is frankly asserted ih a pamphlet on '' Socialism and 
Religion," recently issued by the Socialist Party of Great 


Britain. ‘‘In contrast with the idealist metaphysics of the 
Churches, the Socialist movement is materialist in 
philosophy, object, and method.’’ Perhaps the views of 


this group of Socialists on the subject of religion are best 
expressed by Mr. Leatham, who, in his book, ‘‘ Was Jesus 
a Socialist? " states that :— 


(a) ““The practical teachings of Christ are directly 
opposed to the practical teachings of Socialism.” 


(p. 6.) 


(b) ''Christianity is a set of manacles fastened on 
the minds of those who believe it.” (p. 16.) 
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(c) ''Socialism has no use for Christianity. On the 
contrary, Christ's followers are our enemies in 
every country which owns His influence — and 


worst enemies of all because for ever professing , 
friendship.” 

But it is alleged that in England the majority of ГЛ 

Socialists do not hold these views. That the Independent ^ 


Labour Party and the Labour Party repudiate them. Judged 
by its official actions, the attitude of the Independent Labour 
Party towards Christianity is not essentially different from 
that of other Socialist organisations. The Independent 
Labour Party is an active agent of the Rationalistic Press. 
On its bookstalls are always to be found such works as 
'" Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe," Blatchford's '* God 
and My Neighbour,” and other publications attacking 
Christianity—but not a single work criticising Atheism and 
Agnosticism. 

In the Socialist Sunday Schools, carried on under the 
auspices of the Party, the only mention made of Christianity 
is to hold it up to ridicule, and the teaching given is based on 
a wholly secular view of life. Many of the officials of the 
Party are avowed Atheists or Agnostics. It was not until 
| after the Kirkdale by-election, іп 1907, when votes were 
| lost on account of attacks made оп religion by members of 

the Party, that a resolution was passed by the National 1 
Council of the Party repudiating the ground for attack upon 

Socialism for its opposition to Religion. This resolution was 

prompted entirely by election expediency, as was a similar 
resolution passed by the Social Democratic Party in 1908. 


SOCIALIST HYPOCRISY. 


The Independent Labour Party is also responsible for the 
publication of Ferri’s ‘‘ Socialism:and Positive Science ^. Mi 
Which the. author attacks “Religion and Capitalism and 
Marriage (as we know it) and Private Property in the Means 
of Production"' in the same breath. The writer of the pre- 
face, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., says :—'' The Socialist 
movement in this country has not only not considered these 
| attacks to be essential, but has largely disagreed with them." 
The disclaimer is manifestly inconsistent, and scarcelv 
veracious. If these attacks are not essential, and if the № 
Socialist movement in this country has largely disagreed with 
them—-for which there is little or no evidence why should the 


Independent Labour Party give currency to them? When 

Mr. Blatchford roundly charged the Party with hypocrisy and : 
cowardice on account of its attitude towards Religion, it 

would appear that he was not entirely without justification. 
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As to the Labour Party, which is a combination of the 
Fabian Society, Independent Labour Party, and some Trade 
Union bodies, it is not composed entirely of Socialists. But 
that it is largely permeated by a spirit of hostility to Religion 
is shown by the resolution in favour of secular education, 
passed, in violation of the principles of the Party, at the 
Newport Congress in 1910, and by its alliance with ‘the 
International.” There are, no doubt, in its ranks, a good 
many men who profess some sort of religious belief, but their 
influence is certainly not strong enough to affect the general 
policy of the Party on the question of Religion. In this 
matter it takes its tone from its Continental allies, and of 
these Dr. Schaffle has said that ‘‘ Socialism of the present 
day is out-and-out irreligious and hostile to the Church, 
and, indeed, all religion is fanatically hated by many 
Socialists. ”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST CASE. 


3. On the other hand, there are those who deny that 
Socialism is necessarily hostile to Christianity. They assert 
that, in common with Christianity, Socialism upholds the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man as the basis of social 
organisation; that it preaches social justice; protects the 
weak against the strong; and seeks “ to deliver the outcast 
and poor, and to see that such as are in need and necessity 
have right;’’ that although some Socialists have no religious 
belief, yet in their hatred of wrong and injustice, in their 
sympathy with the poor and suffering, in their love of 
humanity, they are essentially Christian in spirit. 

They further assert that Christianity ought not to be 
identified with any particular form of ownership of property; 
that collective ownership and co-operative production for the 
public benefit are far more in accordance with its spirit than 
private ownership, and production for individual gain; that 
the present competitive industrial system fosters selfishness, 
greed, dishonesty, fraud, oppression, cruelty, and other anti- 
Christian vices; that it is essentially bad and wicked; and 
that a movement which aims at destroying it should 
command the whole-hearted support of every true Christian. 
That the ultimate aims of Christianity—the preparation of 
the soul for a future life and the vision of God—in no way 
preclude the subordinate aims which have reference to this 
life; that Socialism would organise society so as to secure 
the better fulfilment of Christian duties; and that on this 
common ground Christianity and Socialism can join hands. 
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This is the Christian-Socialist case: that Christianity and 
Socialism, rightly understood, are really allied to each other. 


4. The fourth question naturally follows. Is this pre- 
sentation of the matter correct? Can an orthodox Christian, 
without manifest inconsistency, call himself a Socialist and 
identify himself with the Socialist movement? The answer 
must be in the negative. Allowing for the sake of argument 
that there may appear to be some superficial agreement 
between Socialism and Christianity, yet upon closer examina- 
tion it will be found that the differences of principle are vital 
and profound. 


THE FLESH v. THE SPIRIT. 


Socialism is based on the assumption that man’s chief 
end is a happy social life on earth; it attributes more import- 
ance to the condition of men than to their character; it does 
injustice to the rights of individuals; it allies itself with 
Atheism and Materialism, if it is not professedly based on 
them. Christianity influences men to fulfil their social duties 
by developing character and moral sense. Socialism relies 
on compulsion. Christianity says ‘‘ give," Socialism says 
"take." Christianity teaches the endurance of wrong and 
the forgiveness of injuries, Socialism preaches ‘‘ the class 
хаг?” and the doctrine of revenge. Christianity requires a 
man * to be content with such things as he has," Socialism 
proclaims the doctrine of discontent. Christianity says ‘‘ Seek 
first the Kingdom of God," Socialism says, ‘‘ Seek first the 
things of this life." In its principles and tendencies Socialism 
is essentially anti-Christian. 

Moreover, the right of private individual property is 
recognised by the Christian Religion as necessarily implied 
in the moral law contained in the Ten Commandments. The 
Eighth and the Tenth Commandments are devoid of meaning 
if this right is denied. This is so clearly seen by the more 
honest and consistent Socialists that one of them, Mr, T. s 
Macpherson, M.P., stated not long ago that ‘‘The Ten 
Commandments want tearing up and a new code printed."' 

Socialists make a good deal of capital out of the evils 
that exist under our present system. But they forget, or 
refuse to admit, that there is another side to the picture; 
that virtues abound as well as vices; that there is prosperity 
and happiness as well as poverty and misery. If the latter 
are due to the present system so are the former. The evils 
of life, which Socialists exaggerate for their own purposes, 
аге not due to the industrial or political system under which 
men live, but, as Aristotle pointed out over two thousand 
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years ago, to the wickedness of human nature. If Socialism 
were established to-morrow there would still be selfishness, 
greed, and dishonesty, and they would find fresh outlets under 
the new social system. 


SOCIALISM ESSENTIALLY UNMORAL. 


As for Socialism securing the better fulfilment of 
Christian duties, this could only be done by the methods 
now employed in the gaol and the workhouse, which would 
be destructive of all true morality. The truth is, Socialism 
is essentially an unmoral system; there is little or no place 
in it for the practice of morality. Christians are bound to 
observe what are known as the Cardinal Virtues—viz., 
Fortitude, of which industry is an active form; Prudence, 
which enjoins thrift as a duty; Temperance, which demands 
the control of the appetites; and Justice, which, being the 
constant and perpetual desire to render to every man his 
due, recognises the rights of the individual. It would not 
be difficult to show that the advocates of Socialism, with 
scarcely an exception, discourage industry, denounce thrift, 
palliate, if they do not encourage, intemperance, and would 
annihilate individual rights. As for sexual morality, if the 
views of some of the leading Socialists prevailed, it would 
simply cease to exist. “The gratification of the sexual 
instinct," says Herr Bebel, the leader of the German Socialist 
Party, “is as strictly the personal affair of the individual as 
the gratification of every other natural instinct. No one has 
to give an account of himself or herself, and no third person 
has the slightest right of intervention.” 

According to Mr. Belfort Bax, ‘‘ The whole of our sexual 
morality (as such) in so far as it has a natural, as opposed to 
a mystical, basis is nothing but ‘a plant’ to save the rate- 
payers' pockets by fixing the responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of children on the individuals responsible for the pro- 
creation of them."' 

It may be said—and with perfect truth—that many 
Socialists do not hold these views. Perhaps not. But they 
do not regard such views as a ground for separation from 
the Socialists who do hold them. On the contrary, they 
work in the very closest union and association with them, 
and must, to a certain extent, share the responsibility for 
their teaching. 

A Christian, then, who calls himself a Socialist, and 
supports the Socialist movement, finds himself in strange 
company, in which his faith, his principles, and his moral 
code are either denied or treated as open questions. If asked 
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to explain and justify his position he will answer that he is 
fighting the battle of the poor; that for the sake of the poor 
he wishes to destroy the present industrial system, and that 
to accomplish this he feels justified in joining forces with 
those who attack the very foundations of religion and 
morality. That the cause of the poor has the first claim 
upon him and everything else must give place to it. Serious 
exception might be taken to such an ill-balanced conception 
of Christian duty, but it is not proposed to discuss the 
question from the ethical point of view. Assuming that this 
idea of Christian duty is the true one, what grounds are 
there for supposing that Socialism is the cause of the poor, 
or that it would benefit the poor if it were established ? 


THE BATTLE OF THE POOR. 


Who are the poor? Are they the mass of workers of the 
country who, for the most part, are earning good wages, or 
are they the class that is living in destitution, or on the verge 
of it? If the former, then Socialists cannot advance a valid 
claim to represent them and to speak on their behalf. The 
workers of the country—those who work for a weekly wage— 
number about 18,000,000. It is doubtful whether, on the 
most generous computation, Socialism can claim one- 
eighteenth part of them, though the efforts to capture them, 
either through the medium of Trade Unions or by direct 
appeals to ''class hatred ” and the like, have been and are 
being strenuously pursued. 

If then by the “© poor ” is meant the workers of the country, 
their cause is certainly not to be identified with the cause of 
Socialism, because, as a body, they do not believe in 
Socialism, and will have nothing to do with it. If by the 
“ poor "' is meant those living in a state of destitution, or on 
the verge of it, looking at the matter from a practical stand- 
point, this class has everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
Socialism. In whatever way Socialism was introduced— 
whether bv a violent social upheaval or by the gradual appro- 
priation of private property by means of taxation, and the 
gradual destruction of private enterprise by means of Govern- 
ment and municipal monopoly—it is generally agreed that, 
during the transition period, there would be a terrible increase 
of poverty and suffering. 


DESTITUTION INEVITABLE. 


Even when this awful time had been gone through, and 
the Socialist State had been completely established, there 
would still be destitution. 
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MR. WEBB AND * THE CRUDE SOCIALIST." 


In a lecture on the ** Causes of Destitution,’’ delivered in 
London on April 4th, 1910, Mr. Sidney Webb made some very 
pertinent remarks on this point. '' You may hear," he said, . 
‘the crude Socialist say that Government ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange will abolish 
destitution. Such ownership in itself would not in any way 
mean the abolition of destitution. It would not prevent 
disease or premature death, or look after the feeble-minded. 
If you had a Socialist Government it would have quite as 
much to do as an Individualistic Government in order to 
abolish destitution. Destitution is an incident in all modern 
communities. Do not let us imagine it is a product of 
wealth.” 

Neither the workers of the country nor the destitute would 
profit by Socialism. It might possibly relieve them of some 
burdens, but it would impose others a good deal heavier. 
Even supposing that under a Socialist State the present rate 
of production could be maintained, it can be demonstrated 
that, after due provision had been made for capitalistic 
accumulation, pensions for all over fifty years of age, the 
support of non-producers, the maintenance and education of 
all the children of the country, the up-keep of the Army and 
Navy, and the general cost of government and administra- 
tion, the economic condition of the workers would be far 
worse than it is at present. All these burdens would fall on 
their shoulders, and when they had been met there would 
be very little left for the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, one of the most clear-thinking of the 
academic Socialists, admits that Socialism would be impossi- 
ble unless we could produce four times as much as we do at 
present. Of course, Socialists who have had no experience 
either of productive industry or business confidently assert 
that this could easily be done. But they offer nothing in the 
way of proof and all available evidence attests the contrary. 
- So far every attempt at Socialistic production on a small scale 
has proved a disastrous failure. In spite of this, Socialists 
continue to assert that their system is bound to succeed, 
and that it is the one and only remedy for all the ills of 
Society. They calmly ask people to believe that, after the 
strongest incentive to human exertion—the desire for 
private gain—had been taken away, after all property had 
been depreciated, after capital had been driven out of the 
country, after industry had been disorganised, after the loss 
of many of the most able and enterprising men—all of which 
things would assuredly take place during the introduction of 
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BLIND GUIDES. 


The assertion that Socialism is the cause of the poor is, 
then, entirely groundless. Those who demand that Socialism 
should be supportéd for this reason place themselves in a 
position which would be ridiculous if the unspeakable folly 
of it did not render it so deplorable. They are for the most 
part dreamers and sentimentalists, who are either ignorant of 
economic facts, or incapable of grasping them. No doubt 
they support the Socialist movement from the highest possible 
motives, and their intentions are excellent. But this only 
makes their conduct more misleading and dangerous. Most 
of the mischief in the world is done by well-meaning but 
wrong-headed people. 

Christianity, although it is primarily concerned with 
man's spiritual life, and although its ultimate aims and 
objects have reference to the life to come, is also concerned 
with ‘‘the life that now is," and the material side of man's 
nature. Christ died to redeem the Body as well as the Soul, 
and, therefore, all that is connected with man's bodily life 
comes within the scope of the Christian Religion. No true 
Christian, therefore, can possibly be indifferent to the evils of 
our social system; to unemployment, sweating, over-crowd- 
ing, unhealthy conditions of work, to the cruelty, tyranny, 
and injustice which so often darken the lives of the weak 
and helpless; to the vice, squalor, and degradation in the 
slums of ourlarge cities. It is difficult to fix the responsibility 
for these things; perhaps still more difficult to find remedies 
for them. 

There are two dangers to be avoided: F irst, the danger 
of acquiescing in the existence of these evils and regarding 
them as practically irremediable. Second, the danger of 
being hurried by excited feelings into trying unsound 
remedies. The qualities needed in all who desire social 
reform are self-restraint, patience; and practical wisdom. It 
is not the excited rhetorician who goes about denouncing our 
industrial system, and leading sensational “ hunger 
marches,” who is the real friend of the poor, but the quiet 
worker, who has little to say, but who seeks to effect practical 
reforms in whatever sphere he has influence. Christians of 
this type have done more to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
than all the Socialists in the world. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL EVILS. 


Much has been done in the past, and although much still 
remains to be done in the future, there is no reason for dis- 
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couragement. Evils due to causes which stretch back through 
long periods of time cannot be removed in a moment. Much 
of the poverty and misery of to-day is due to improvident 
marriages, drink, gambling, diseases caused by immoral 
living, old age, and unwise legislation. These problems are 
not so easy of solution as some Socialists appear to imagine. 
No doubt there is considerable truth in the contention of the 
Socialist as to the effect of environment on character, but 
this is by no means a complete account of the matter. It is 
not sufficient to change the outward conditions of man's 
life; it is human nature itself which is at fault; it is that which 
needs purifying and strengthening. 


THE APOSTOLIC EXAMPLE. 


The Apostolic Church had to face social evils of a far 
worse character than those of the present age. The institu- 
tion of slavery, for example, certainly fostered anti-Christian 
vices, and was the occasion of the most revolting oppression 
and cruelty. “А slave," says Dr. Lidden, ‘‘ might be sold 
for a song, or flogged to death, or crucified. . . . he had 
no rights, before the law, no redress against brutal wrong, no 
claim which would be recognised by public opinion as 
entitling him to consideration and justice." The slums of 
such ancient cities as Antioch, Corinth, and Rome surpassed 
for wretchedness and poverty anything that East or South 
London, or the Wynds of Glasgow, have ever known. How 
did the Apostles deal with the situation? Did they go about 
denouncing ‘‘slave owners’’ and preaching the “class 
war"? Did they enter on a violent and bitter crusade for 
the abolition of slavery? Did they say that it was impossible 
to expect men in a state of slavery to lead a Christian life? 
Did they, in short, do any of the things which, if the methods 
of Christian Socialists are right, they clearly ought to have 
done? No; they went quietly on with their work—the work 
of making Christians and building them up in the Faith. 
They made Christians both of slaves and masters, and 
wherever they did this they knew that, though slavery itself 
might remain, the evils connected with it would disappear. 
Nay, more, that the relation between slave and master would 
afford occasion for the practice of the highest Christian 
virtue. Amid the selfishness, greed, brutality, unbelief, 
practical heathenism of the present time, it is only presump- 
tion and lack of faith which has led some to suppose that thev 
can improve upon the Apostolic example. All that can be 
done is to follow it in a spirit of humility and patience. Just 
in so far as the Christian faith gains a real hold over the lives 
and hearts of men, so will the evils of Society yield to the 
expulsive force of a Divine power. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN REGARD TO 
PROPERTY, 


Christianity recognises the right of private individual 
property as being in accordance with the law of natural 
justice. ''If there be such a thing as right at all,” says the 
late Dr. Liddon, ‘‘ a man has a right to the produce of his 
labour, exerted on that which is his own, or to a part of the 
produce of his labour on that which is another's, and this 
produce he has a right to transmit to his children." (Sermon 
on “ The Inequalities of Life.”’) But this right is conditioned 
by the obligations imposed by a man's duty towards God, 
towards his neighbour, and towards himself. In a word, he 
is forbidden to regard his property as absolutely his own to 
do what he likes with. Part he owes to God for the mainten- 
ance of Religion; part he owes to his fellow men, for the 
expenses of the State and the relief of the poor; part he owes 
to himself to supply his own necessity and the necessities of 
those dependent upon him. Jesus Christ clearly recognised 
these principles. He sanctioned the use of property for 
offerings to God (St. Mark xii., 42; St. Matt. v., 23 and 
24); the payment of taxes (St. Luke xx., 25); for almsgiving 
(St. Matt. vi., 1-4); and provision of the necessaries of life 
(St. John iv., 8). See also I. Tim. v., 8. 

Moreover, Christianity sets no limit to the amount of à 
man's possessions. It is true that Christ said it was hard 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God, but He 
never said it was impossible. On the contrary, when His 
disciples said, '* Who then can be saved?” He said unto 
them, ‘‘ With men this is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible." Meaning thereby that what was impossible 
to men in a state of nature was quite possible to man in a 
state of Grace. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea were 
both rich men. The Family at Bethany, with whom Christ 
stayed during the week of His Passion, were well-to-do, if 
not wealthy. Joanna, wife of Herod’s steward, who 
** ministered to Him of her substance,’’ was a rich woman. 
Dives was condemned, not because he was rich, but because 
he used his riches selfishly, and neglected the claims of 
charity. The rich young man was bidden to sell all that he 
had and to give it to the poor, because, without being con- 
scious of it, he loved money more than God. If riches are 
dangerous and deceitful they may also be employed in the 
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service of God and humanity. Christ bids men ‘‘ make for 
themselves friends—ek mamona tes adikias—by means of 


the mammon of unrighteousness." Thus the rich Gentile 

P? Christians were able to send contributions to the poor saints 
at Jerusalem; Joseph of Arimathea was able to provide a 
* tomb for Christ's body, and to give it an honourable burial; 
- Mary to bestow upon Him an alabaster box of precious oint- 


ment. Those who bring the gift of riches into the Church of 
God bring that by which they may do honour to God and 
confer blessings on others, and by so doing use the mammon 
of unrighteousness to prepare for their everlasting habita- 
tion. To argue that because riches are often abused and mis- 
used for selfish purposes no one ought to be allowed to 
possess them is really to assume greater wisdom than God, 
who, in His government of the world, has ordered otherwise. 
In fact, if the argument were pushed to its logical conclusion 
it would deprive man of every gift he possesses, for every 
gift of God to man can be abused and misused to the injury 
of others and the dishonour of the Giver. 
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THE COMMUNISM OF THE APOSTOLIC 
` CHURCH. 


This voluntary communism was an entirely different thing 
from the Collectivism which Christian Socialists aim at 
е imposing on the nation. It may be noted (1) that it was not 
obligatory. This is shown by St. Peter's words to Ananias, 
“© Whilst it remained was it not thine own, and after it was 
sold was it not in thine own power?" (2) It was confined to 
Jerusalem, and only lasted a very short time. (3) It has never 
been deemed essential to membership in the Christian 
Church, although always open to those who wished to 
embrace it. The Religious Orders are an example of this. 
* There was no formal community of goods and 
abolition of private property in the first Church at Jerusalem. 
There was a common purse for supporting those in want, 
and many sold their estates and put the proceeds into it. 
But everyone was free to keep his own property, and the 
house possessed by Mary the Mother of. St. Mark, at 
Jerusalem, is mentioned (Acts xii., 12). Nor was the dis- 
tinction between wealth and poverty altogether removed even 
there, and in those first years. Christians were well aware 
that a thorough community of goods was impracticable on a 
larger scale, and for a continuance.’’—Dollinger’s *'First 
Ages of Christianity and the Church” (Vol. II., p. 277). 


THE SOCIALISM OF KINGSLEY AND MAURICE. 


Kingsley and Maurice, although they called themselves 
Socialists, were not Socialists at all in the proper sense of the 
term. They were simply good Christian men who desired 
that the spirit and principles of Christianity should prevail in 
human society. How little sympathy Charles Kingsley would 
have had with the doctrines of modern Socialism may be 
gathered from his words in the preface to ‘‘ Alton Lock "? :— 


“There is no doubt that the classes possessing 
property have been facing, since 1848, all social questions 
with an average of honesty, earnestness, and good feel- 
ing which has no parallel since the days of the Tudors, 
and that hundreds and thousands of ‘gentlemen and 
ladies’ in Great Britain now are saying, ‘Show what we 
ought to do to be just to the workmen and we will do 
it, whatsoever it costs.” They may not be always correct 
(though they generally are so) in their conceptions of 
what ought to be done; but their purpose is good and 
righteous; and those who hold it are daily increasing in 
number. The love of justice and mercy towards the 
handicraftsman is spreading rapidly, as it never did 


before in any nation upon earth; and if any man still 
represents the holders of property, as a class, as the 
enemies of those whom they employ, desiring their 
slavery and ignorance, I believe that he is a liar and a 
child of the devil, and that he is at his father's old work, 
slandering and dividing between man and man." 


As to the Socialism of Bishop Gore and the late Dr. 
Westcott, much the same may be said. Neither of them 
deny the right of private individual property. Dr. Westcott 
defined Socialism as “a theory of life which aims at the ful- 
filment of service. That it seeks such an organisation of life 
as shall secure for everyone the most complete development 
of his powers." But, as Professor Flint has pointed out, the 
complete development of the powers of the individual is 
exactly what Socialism does not aim at. What it aims at is 
the equal good of all, no matter at what sacrifice to particular 
individuals.” 

In short, while Dr. Westcott's view is quite compatible 
with a system of true Individualism, it is absolutely irrecon- 
cileable with Collectivism. It is most unfortunate that people 
should be misled by purely arbitrary and fanciful definitions 
of Socialism which have no reference whatever to the actual 
political movement properly designated by the word. 
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